no                THE INDIAN STUPA
distinct from any known Indian prototypes.
It may rightly be called Indo-Javanese in style,
for it was characteristic of the ancient Vedic
culture, which spread over so large a part of Asia,
that it always adapted itself to its local environ-
ment. Yet both in its structural design and in
its splendid sculptured decoration, this great monu-
ment of Mahayana Buddhism in Java is inspired
by Indian thought and Indian craftsmanship.
The original Indian stupa of Vedic times was
the funeral mound raised over the ashes of an
Aryan chieftain. The early Buddhist stupas have
only the significance of a reliquary or memorial,
enclosed by a railing to prevent the intrusion of
evil spirits, the umbrella which crowned the
summit being only the emblem of the Buddha's
rank as a Sakyan prince. But gradually the
stupa was transformed into a religious or meta-
physical symbol. The hemispherical dome
became the symbol of the inverted sky-lotus.
Its pinnacle, a series of umbrellas, piled one over
the other and carved underneath with lotuses,
stood for the higher spheres, culminating in the
planes unconditioned by form and free from
sensual desire. When the Buddha himself was
deified and translated to ML Kailasa, the central
point of the world Yantra, the stupa was con-
verted into a shrine for his image, and Siva's
Himalayan hermitage became the final goal for the
Buddhist as well as for the Hindu pilgrim. The